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JAMES  STREET  VIEW  OF  BOSTON  COLLEGE. 
and  tear  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church 
looking  prom  Concord  Street . 

REMINISCENCES.  (Eleventh  Paper). 


Military. 

VERY  boy  who  was  a  student  at  Bos¬ 
ton  College  in  the  early  seventies  re¬ 
members  the  old  armory  and  its  two 
faithful  custodians,  Arthur  McAvoy 
and  Tom  Ravery.  Arthur  and  Tom  were  not 
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experts  at  tlie  “  drill,”  but  they  could  evolve 
order  out  of  chaos  in  that  old  armory  after 
every  drill  exercise.  Rev.  Thomas  Lavery  is 
to-day  a  good  zealous  priest  and  pastor  in  the 


1864 


1895  1872 

REV.  ARTHUR  J.  McAVOY,  S.  J. 

Entered  Boston  College  September  5,  1864;  left  the  college 
in  June ,  1873,  after  finishing  Rhetoric ;  entered  the 
Society  of Jesus  the  foil  ozving  August.  Father  McAvoy 
is  at  present  stationed  at  St.  Joseph's  Church ,  Troy , 
N.  Y.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Father  McAvoy  entered 
Boston  College  the  first  day  the  college  was  opened  for 
students. 

St.  John’s  diocese,  Newfoundland.  Arthur 
McAvoy  is  now  a  priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
but  I  regret  very  much  to  chronicle  the  fact 
of  his  failing  health.  Mike  Ryan,  who  was 
mentioned  in  a  former  paper,  was  captain 
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1866 

MICHAEL  RYAN. 

Entered  Boston  College ,  February  5,  1S66.  Ryan  was  in 
Second  Humanities  when  he  left  college  in  1S/1. 

of  Company  B  for  a  short  while,  the  first  year 
of  “drill”  in  Boston  College.  I  am  sure  Ned 
Maloney  will  never  forget  this  fact.  I  wonder 
how  many  remember  Mike  Ryan’s  exploits 
with  his  young  soldiers  on  the  old  Fair 
Grounds,  opposite  the  college !  It  was  real 
war  with  Mike  from  the  word  go.  Manual  of 
arms  with  and  without  command,  marching 
by  fours,  by  platoons,  by  twos,  by  company 
front  —  wheeling  in  a  circle  —  double  quick 
time,  and,  as  I  remember  too  well,  the  forcing 
of  the  lads  at  company  front  over  the  worst 
ditches  and  swamps  and  rocks  and  bushes  on 
the  whole  Fair  Grounds.  I  recollect  distinctly 
one  day  that  Mike  took  his  company  out  for 
drill  in  a  rain  storm.  The  Fair  Grounds  were 
covered  with  mud  puddles,  and  the  footing  was 
abominable.  “  Forward,  March  !  ”  “Double 
Quick  Time,  March,”  shouted  Mike,  as  he 
headed  his  heroes  for  a  broken  piece  of  ground 
covered  with  mud  and  water.  Ned  Maloney 
thought  this  too  much  for  his  patent  leathers 
and  he  dropped  out  and  began  to  jump  the 
puddles.  This  was  treason  in  the  eyes  of  Cap- 
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tain  Ryan,  and  drawing  his  sword  he  put  after 
Maloney  and  actually  thrust  the  sword  at  him. 
Maloney  tried  to  defend  himself  and  partly 
warded  off  the  sword,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
prevent  being  hurt  badly.  Real  blood  was 
shed.  Mike  Ryan  was  a  good  fellow,  but  was 
hot-headed  and  impulsive.  He  was  expelled 


/ 


EDWARD  H.  MALONEY 


Entered  Boston  College ,  September  7,  1S69,  and  left  college 
after  finishing  First  Rudiments  in  June ,  1872. 

from  college  for  this  incident,  and  it  so  preyed 
upon  his  mind  that  he  was  never  himself  again. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year  of 
I^73~74)  a  committee  of  the  boys  waited  on 
Father  Fulton  to  get  his  permission  to  collect 
a  “Camping-out  Fund  ’ ’  among  the  members  of 
the  battalion.  The  idea  was  to  assess  each 
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boy  so  much  a  week  for  the  year,  and  from  the 
fund  thus  formed  to  take  the  whole  battalion 
on  a  two-weeks’  camping-out  trip  either  into 
the  New  Hampshire  wilds  or  to  one  of  the 
islands  down  the  harbor.  Father  Fulton  fav¬ 
ored  the  idea,  the  matter  was  formally  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  lads,  and  all  entered  into  the  scheme 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Ten  cents  a 
week  was  the  assessment  levied,  and  we 
counted  on  four  dollars  from  each  fellow  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  work  of  collecting 
the  funds  devolved  on  me.  Everything  went 
well  for  a  short  while,  but  very  soon  many  of 
the  boys  fell  behind  in  their  payments,  and 
do  what  I  would,  I  could  not  bring  all  to  time. 
Things  got  so  mixed  up  after  a  while  that  the 
project  had  to  be  abandoned.  A  considerable 
fund,  however,  was  already  collected,  and  the 
cpiestion  arose  what  was  to  be  done  with  it. 
A  caucus  was  called  and  some  bright  lad  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  fund  be  kept  intact,  and  used 
for  a  military  harbor  trip  after  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  The  motion  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously.  Is  there  an  old  Foster  Cadet  living 
who  does  not  remember  that  glorious  military 
trip  to  Hingham  in  the  summer  of  1873  ?  In- 
full  uniform  we  all  met  at  the  wharf  and 
took  an  early  morning  boat  for  Hingham.  I 
need  not  recount  the  details  of  the  day  —  a 
glorious  trip  down  the  bay  ;  mirth,  melody 
and  song  ;  boating  and  fishing  in  old  Hingham 
harbor;  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  Cushinsr 

o 

House  ;  a  base-ball  game,  and  a  splendid  ride 
on  the  water  homeward  !  How  the  old  college 
glees  echoed  and  re-echoed  over  the  waters  on 
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our  homeward  spin — what  merriment  aboard 
the  boat — what  contagious  good  humor  on 
the  faces  and  in  the  voices  of  all  the  passen¬ 
gers  !  Before  arriving  at  Boston  the  treasurer 


DR.  MICHAEL  GLRNNON,  ’77. 

From  a  late  photograph. 

Entered  Boston  College ,  September  5,  18/0.  A  member  of 
the  first  graduating  class. 

of  the  44  Outing  Fund  ”  reported  a  small  bal¬ 
ance  still  on  hand.  Very  well  !  Spend  it  we 
must.  An  order  was  passed  around  among 
the  boys  for  all  to  go  straight  to  Copeland’s 
ice-cream  parlors,  on  Tremout  Street,  as  soon 


BISHOP  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS,  I).  I). 

From  a  photograph ,  iSyj. 

Previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Boston  : 
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as  the  boat  landed  in  Boston.  The  day’s  fes¬ 
tivities  were  brought  to  a  close  here,  after 
regaling  ourselves  with  ice-cream  and  cake  to 
onr  hearts’  or  our  stomachs’  delight.  We 


CAPTAIN  GEORGE  MULLINS. 

From  a  recent  photograph. 

Of  the  famous  Company  I,  Ninth  Regiment ,  known  as  the 
Montgomery  Guards.  I  his  Company ,  under  Mullins, 
held  the  championship  of  the  United  States.  Captain 
Mullins  on  fanuary  20,  1898,  kindly  sent  me  the  photo¬ 
graph  from  which  the  above  cut  zvas  taken.  In  his  remin¬ 
iscent  letter  he  says  :  “  Though  my  features  may  have 

changed  since  my  connection  with  the  Foster  Cadets  of 
Boston  College ,  still  memory  holds  its  ozvn,  and  I  always 
recall  with  pleasure  my  military  connection  with  the 
Foster  Cadets  and  its  officers .” 
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started  out  like  the  young  American  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  to  spend  all  we  had,  and  we  did 
it  in  good  style.  I  will  not  say  anything  here 


MR.  HENRY  L.  RICHARDS. 


krom  a  late  photograph. 

President  of  the  Catholic  Union  of  Boston  in  1875,  a  man 
of  blameless  life  and  splendid  practical  Catholicity.  Mr. 
Richards  is  still  living ,  rich  in  years  and  good  works. 
He  has  now  passed  the  four  score  mark.  All  the  old 
students  know  that  Mr.  Richards  was  a  convert  to  the 
faith.  He  is  the  father  of  Rev.  J.  Havens  Richards , 
President  of  Georgetoivn  l  diversity. 

of  Mike  Glennon’s  exploit  with  a  dory  in 
Hingham  Harbor  on  the  above  occasion.  Mike 
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may  tell  of  it  himself  sometime.  I  know  one 
thing  that  Mike’s  companion  in  the  dory  never 
shouldered  a  gun  ! 

On  May  3,  1875,  the  Foster  Cadets  were 
called  upon  to  participate  in  a  very  important 
and  unusual  military  function  in  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  Hall.  The  solemn  installation  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop-elect  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  See  of  Boston  and  his  reception  of  the 


I 


Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Union  in  /S75,  Mr.  Pelletier  is 
to- day  the  trusted  Treasurer  of  the  Union  Institution  for 
Savings.  Three  sons  of  Mr.  Pelletier  have  been  students 
in  Boston  College  in  latter  years,  and  one  son,  Mr.  Joseph 
C.  Pelletier,  ’ 91 ,  is  a  successf  ul  lawyer  in  Boston  and  a 
loyal  son  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

pallium  at  the  hands  of  his  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  New  York  took  place 
in  the  Cathedral,  Boston,  on  May  2,  1875. 
The  Papal  Ablegate,  Monsignor  Roncetti,  was 
of  course  present.  The  Catholic  Union  of 
Boston  devised  and  carried  out  a  very  splendid 
public  reception  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  digni¬ 
taries,  in  Boston  College  hall  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  May  3,  the  evening  following  the  great 
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ceremony  in  the  Cathedral.  Father  Fulton 
was  asked  to  allow  the  military  battalion  to 
give  the  visitors  a  military  welcome  and  a 
military  reception  on  their  entrance  into  the 


DR.  WILCOX. 


The  celebrated  organist  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Church  for  many  years.  Dr.  Wilcox  has  left  many 
beautiful  musical  compositions.  Dr.  Wilcox  organized 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Choir  in  February,  1861. 

college  building.  Captain  Mullins,  the  drill 
master  and  myself,  who  was  major  of  the  bat¬ 
talion  at  the  time,  took  the  battalion  in  hand 
and  put  the  lads  through  a  number  of  rehears¬ 
als  for  the  novel  military  display.  Perhaps 
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the  most  excruciatingly  funny  incident  of  my 
college  career  was  the  part  good  old  Father 
Fulton  played  in  these  very  military  rehears¬ 
als.  The  major  of  the  battalion  was  to  stand 
at  the  Harrison-avenne  entrance  of  the  college, 


MR.  JOHN  FARLEY. 

Ihe  great  tenor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Choir 
Quartette.  Mr.  Farley's  great  voice  has  delighted  thou¬ 
sands  and  he  zoas  always  ready  to  use  it  for  every  good 
cause.  Mr.  Farley  zoas  teacher  of  Book  Keeping  in 
Boston  College  in  1868,  i86g,  1870. 

and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  dignitaries,  after 
giving  the  military  salute,  was  to  take  the 
Cardinal’s  arm  and  proceed  with  stately  and 
military  step  through  a  continuous  file  of  the 
young  soldier  collegians  from  the  entrance  up 
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to  the  reserved  seats  in  the  college  hall. 
Captain  Mullins,  at  these  rehearsals,  took  the 
part  of  the  major,  and  good  Father  Fulton  as¬ 
sumed  the  role  of  the  Cardinal.  Starting  at 


MR.  P.  II.  POWERS. 

The  great  basso  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Choir. 
Mr.  Powers  joined  this  choir  when  Dr.  Wilcox  organized 
it  in  the  month  of  February ,  1861,  and  zuas  an  active  and 
loyal  member  until  he  resigned ,  on  August  15,  18S6. 
Mr.  Powers,  therefore ,  sung  continuously  in  this  choir 
for  over  twenty-five  years.  He  has  a  son  to-day  in  the 
Society  of  fesus. 

the  college  entrance,  Mullins  would  give 
Father  Fulton  the  military  salute,  and  then, 
sheathing  the  sword  and  boldly  taking  Fere 
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Fulton’s  arm,  both  would  start  off  together  on 
their  inarch  to  the  hall.  “Step,  step,  step, 
Father,”  Mullins  would  mutter  to  Father 
Fulton  ;  but  ye  shades  of  the  martial  dead  ! 
ye  living  friends  of  the  good  and  great  Father 


REV.  JAMES  W.  ALLISON,  ’79. 

From  photograph  in  1875. 

Father  Allison  was  the  second  tenor  of  the  quartette  oj 
the  famous  old  Glycophonic  Glee  Club  of  Boston  College. 
He  is  to-day  one  of  the  curates  in  St.  Mary's  Church , 
Charlestoivn. 

% 

Fulton  !  ye  can  see  and  feel  the  absurdity  and 
ludicrousness  of  such  an  appeal  to  Father 
Fulton.  Father  Fulton  keep  step  !  keep  step 
with  anybody  !  keep  step  in  military-time  ! 
No,  no,  that  was  beneath  the  good  man,  and 
such  shuffling  and  bobbing  up  and  down  and 


REV.  N.  R.  WALSH,  ’77. 

Photograph  in  1S80. 

Adjutant  of  the  Foster  Cadets  in  1875.  Father  Walsh  was 
and  is  a  splendid  tenor  singer ,  and  during  his  college 
days  was  the  first  tenor  of  the  quartette  of  the  Glee  Club. 
The  portrait  represents  Father  Walsh  in  the  costume  of 
the  American  College ,  in  Rome.  After  his  graduation, 
Father  Walsh  went  to  Rome  to  complete  his  theology, 
where  he  was  ordained. 
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such  jostling  as  Mullins  and  Father  Fulton 
treated  us  to  would  make  the  dead  rise  up  and 
laugh.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  this  march  of 
theirs  was  made  in  view  of  the  whole  battalion 
drawn  up  in  two  single  files  facing  each  other 
and  stretching  out  from  the  Harrison-avenue 


JOHN  F.  MALLOY. 

Photograph ,  /S8j. 

Entered  Poston  College  April  75,  186S,  and  left  college 
after  finishing  Poetry ,  in  June ,  1875. 

entrance  to  the  college  stage.  The  Saturday 
previous  to  this  Monday  reception  I  begged 
Captain  Mullins  not  to  insist  011  compelling 
me  to  take  the  Cardinal’s  arm,  which  as 
major  I  was  supposed  to  do,  but  to  march 
before  him  and  thus  escort  the  great  men  to 
the  hall.  This  plan  was  carried  out.  I  am 
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sure  hundreds  remember  how  well  the  entire 
military  feature  of  this  reception  went  off. 

The  officers  of  the  battalion  who  helped  to 
make  this  novel  military  function  a  success 
were:  Major  P.  H.  Callanan,  Adjutant  N.  R. 


VACATION  GROUP. 

Photograph  Croup ,  1884. 

Rev.  N.  R.  Walsh ,  '77.  Rev.  Edward  P.  Jlyrnes,  '78,  and 
Rev.  P.  H.  Callanan ,  ’77.  Bather  Byrnes  ivas  for  years 
curate  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  North  End.  He  died 
suddenly  some  years  ago.  He  entered  Boston  College, 
September  3,  1871 ,  and  graduated  -with  the  class  of '78. 

Walsh,  Captains  John  F.  Broderick  and 

Michael  Glennon,  First  Lieutenants  James  W. 

Allison  and  James  M.  McLaughlin,  Second 
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Lieutenants  Charles  W.  Curtis  and  John  P. 
Malloy,  Color  Sergeant  Kdward  P.  Byrnes. 

Through  all  these  years  I  have  preserved  a 
copy  of  the  program  of  this  splendid  reception 
of  May  3,  1875,  to  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  and  I  feel  that  it  deserves  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  here  : 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Chorus  and  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  John  Falkenstein 

Overture . -  ■  ■  Mozart 

ORCHESTRA 

Song  of  Welcome . Mozart 

CHORUS 

With  glad  and  joyous  greeting, 

Raise  we  the  voice  of  welcome 
To  him  whom  thus  we  honor, 

Our  Cardinal,  our  Prince. 

In  songs  of  triumph 
Ring  forth  the  joyous  strain, 

His  virtues,  his  goodness, 

His  virtues  loud  proclaim. 

With  glad  and  joyous  greeting, 

Raise  we  the  voice  of  welcome 
To  him  whom  thus  wTe  honor, 

Our  Cardinal,  our  Prince, 

Our  Cardinal,  our  Cardinal  ! 

Address  to  His  Eminence 

BY  H.  L.  RICHARDS,  ESQ.,  PRESIDENT 
Domine  Sai.vum  Fac  -  Roman 

CHORUS 

Domine  Salvum  fac  cordinalem  nostrum, 

Et  exaiuli  nos  in  die  in  qua  invocaverimus  te. 
Response  of  His  Eminence 

Star  Spangled  Banner . Key 

CHORUS 

Address  to  Monsignor  Roncetti 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  PELLETIER,  SECRETARY 

Viva  Pio  Nono . Gounod 

CHORUS 

Viva  Pio  Nono,  padre  nostro  e  Papa 
A1  nostro  amor  lo  conservi  il  cielo  ! 

Response  of  Monsignor  Roncetti 
Hallelujah  Chorus 


Handel 
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The  singing  at  this  reception  was  very  fine. 
The  chorus  was  made  np  of  the  singers  from 
the  Cathedral  and  Immaculate  Conception 


REV.  ROBERT  FULTON,  S.  J. 

President  of  Boston  College  during  the  time  recalled  by 
these  reminiscences.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  portraits 
of  Father  Fulton  thus  far  published ,  in  these  reminis¬ 
cences are  from  photographs  taken  at  different  times 
and  in  different  postures. 

choirs.  Besides  Falkenstein,  Dr.  Wilcox, 
organist  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  choir, 
and  the  splendid  quartette  of  the  same  church 
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took  part.  The  members  of  the  great  quar¬ 
tette  of  the  Jesuit  Church  at  that  time  were 
Mrs.  Charles  Lewis,  Miss  Ita  Welch,  Mr.  John 
Farley  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Powers. 

I\  II.  Cal  l an  an ,  ’77. 

( To  be  continued). 

A  MATIN  SONG. 


The  noiseless  feet  of  dawn 
Across  the  hill-tops  sweep  ; 

The  songsters  of  the  lawn 

Are  waking  from  their  sleep. 

Their  matin  hymn  of  praise 
Must  join  the  morning  sun, 

And  mingle  with  his  rays 
To  bless  the  Holy  One. 

Awake,  O  drowsy  eyes, 

Dull  ears  that  slumber  fills! 

You  miss  the  purple  skies, 

The  music  of  the  hills. 

Shall  man  alone  be  mute 
When  Nature  praises  God  ? 

Shall  he  be  less  than  brute, 

A  soulless,  thankless  clod  ? 

William  J.  Holland , 

Special  Classics. 
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THE  LORD  IS  MY  HOPE. 


Though  the  foe  and  the  wicked  conspire, 
I  shall  not  be  troubled  at  heart  ; 

For  they  that  advance  shall  retire 
Shattered  and  sundered  apart. 

Though  armies  collected  in  camp 

Should  muster  to  make  me  their  prey, 

I  shall  laugh  at  their  myriad  tramp, 

And  smile  at  their  melting  away. 

For  God  is  my  sivord  and  my  buckler , 

His  right  hand  is  near , 

1  he  Lord  is  my  shield  and  protector. 

And  whom  shall  I  fear  1 

Though  kings  and  princes  of  earth 
Destruction  devise  in  their  wrath  ; 
Though  they  revel  and  murder  for  mirth, 
And  bloodshed  betoken  their  path, 

Their  impotent  rage  I  defy, 

I  scorn  their  terrors  of  death  ; 

For  He  that  dwelleth  on  high 

Shall  scatter  the  foe  with  His  breath. 
rlhe  Lord  is  my  hope  and  salvation, 

His  mercy  is  near ; 

Lhe  Lord  is  my  aegis  and  bulwark. 

And  whom  shall  L  fear  l 
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O  who  is  like  unto  God  ? 

For  dreadful  in  battle  is  He  ; 

He  hath  scourged  our  foes  with  a  rod, 

And  drowned  their  hosts  in  the  sea. 

The  nations  have  dreaded  His  might 
And  stood  aghast  at  His  name  ; 

The  haughty  have  crouched  in  His  sight, 

Their  glory  He  turned  to  shame. 

Let  us  hope  in  the  Leader  oj  armies , 

A nd  hasten  His  blessing  to  seek  ; 

For  ever  He  humbleth  the  haughty, 

And  ever  exalteth  the  meek. 

“  Bernard .  ” 


MARIA  DESOLATA. 


( Written  for  the  Stylus  by  a  former  student.) 

Great  though  the  reach  of  shoreless  seas, 

Bitter  though  myrrh  and  aloes, 

Yet  greater,  bitterer  far  than  these, 

Of  Mary’s  cup  the  bitter  lees  :  — 

Beneath  the  cross  her  lot  to  bide 
The  while,  all  sundered  from  her  side, 

Her  Jesus  dear  was  crucified 

And  passing  through  death’s  dark  divide  ; 

She  might  not  lift  his  drooping  head, 

She  might  not  wipe  the  tears  He  shed, 

She  might  not  staunch  His  wounds  that  bled, 

She  might  not  kiss  her  Jesus  dead. 

/.  F.  Q. 
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AN  EXTRAORDINARY  RESCUE. 

A  c/ass  exercise  on  the  Unexpected  as  an  element  of  sur- 

pri  se  in  a  plot). 

S  lie  a  fool  or  not  ?  that  was  the  ques¬ 
tion.  A  few  intimate  friends  of  Pin¬ 
dar  Sappho  Whiteman  maintained 
that  he  was  perfectly  sane,  although 
all  the  rest  of  his  acquaintances  set  him  down 
as  half-witted  or  demented  or,  at  least,  very 
singular  in  his  ways.  He  lived  in  one  of  the 
Newtons,  but  in  order  not  to  reveal  his  iden¬ 
tity,  I  shall  not  say  whether  it  be  Newton 
proper  or  the  reverse,  West  Newton  or  East 
Newton,  Newtonville  or  Newton  Centre,  New¬ 
ton  Lower  Falls  or  Newton  Upper  Falls.  Un¬ 
der  different  pen-names  he  contributed  much 
verse  and  some  prose  to  the  daily  papers  in 
these  various  concentric  towns.  Forexample,  in 
the  Newton  Centre  Hawk-eye  he  signed  him¬ 
self  “  Zephyr,”  and  wrote  about  winding  ways 
and  purling  rills,  about  morning  dew  and  birds 
siimine  overhead.  In  the  Gazette  of  Newton 
Upper  Falls  he  appeared  as  u  Echo,”  and  took 
for  his  theme  over-arching  bridges  and  dark 
waters  and  German  picnics  in  shady  nooks  , 
and  the  same  theme,  repeated  thirty-five  times, 
still  pleased  the  natives.  For  the  other  towns 
of  the  Newton  group  he  chose  a  subject  in 
which  each  took  a  special  pride,  and  in  this 
choice  lay  his  success.  Each  Newton  claimed 
that  for  lyric  flights  its  own  favorite  bard  was 
pre-eminent.  At  times  the  contest  waxed  hot 
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and  bitter  as  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  favorites,  while  the  man  of  many  names 
surveyed,  from  some  bold  eminence  along  the 
boulevard,  the  petty  strifes  and  foolish  rival¬ 
ries  of  country  towns.  With  his  pen,  as  with 
a  magic  wand,  he  directed  the  course  of  vic¬ 
tory.  When  one  party  appeared  to  be  getting 
the  upper  hand,  he  would  dash  off  a  sonnet  or 
a  triolet  to  the  opposite  party,  and  thereby, 
at  a  stroke,  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  Thev 

j 

little  dreamt  that  the  man  whom  they  treated 
as  a  fool  in  everyday  life,  was,  under  an  as¬ 
sumed  name,  captivating  the  affections  and 
swaying  the  destinies  of  whole  villages. 

Matters  went  on  thus  for  some  years,  until 
finally  a  few  of  his  intimate  friends,  who  were 
in  the  secret,  urged  Mr.  Whiteman  to  make 
himself  known,  and  thus  prove  to  the  world 
that  he  was  not  such  a  fool  after  all,  and  that 
his  intellectual  gifts  more  than  compensated 
for  his  odd  ways.  They  felt  he  only  needed 
an  opportunity  to  show  that  he  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff. 

Fortunately,  the  opportunity  soon  arrived, 
and  Pindar  did  come  out  in  his  true  colors. 
One  Sunday  evening  in  mid-summer,  smoke 
began  to  issue  from  the  windows  of  a  four- 
story  building  on  Washington  Street,  West 
Newton.  Immediately  word  was  sent  to  the 
other  ten  Newtons,  asking  for  prompt  assist¬ 
ance,  and  stating  that  the  home  fire  brigade 
despaired  of  being  able  to  cope  with  such  a 
conflagration.  And  certainly  it  must  have 
been  no  ordinary  flame  which  could  get  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  a  West  Newton  fireman ; 
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for  he  can  go  as  far  as  who  goes  farthest  in 
throwing  cold  water  upon  any  unworthy  ob¬ 
ject,  from  a  gang  of  rioting  Italians,  all  the 
way  down  to  a  runaway  horse.  For  quelling 
a  mob,  give  me  a  member  of  the  W.  N.  F.  D., 
with  a  bucket  and  a  rope,  and  I  will  pit  him 
against  half-a-dozen  of  your  ordinary  police¬ 
men.  But  unfortunately  (if  the  truth  must  be 
told),  on  this  particular  Sunday  the  whole  fire 
department  had  gone  to  Waltham  on  their 
monthly  picnic  —  all  except  one,  who  had 
broken  his  leg  at  a  previous  picnic,  and  who 
remained  at  home  to  send  out  alarms.  The 
alarms  went  out,  sure  enough,  but  nothing 
came  in  response.  The  cry  of  fire  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  burning  building  soon 
attracted  a  large  crowd  of  sight-seers,  who 
had  sympathetic  hearts  and  willing  hands,  but 
were  utterly  powerless  to  extinguish  the  flames 
or  to  rescue  possible  victims.  They  stood 
gazing  at  one  another  in  mute  helplessness, 
and  wondering  whether  all  the  occupants  had 
made  their  escape,  when  lo  !  a  form  appeared 
at  one  of  the  windows  on  the  third  floor. 
Closer  observation  showed  her  to  be  a  maiden 
of  fifty  summers  and  some  odd  winters.  She 
wrung  her  hands  and  screamed  to  the  up¬ 
turned  faces  below  her  for  assistance,  but  as¬ 
sistance  seemed  out  of  the  question.  The  by¬ 
standers  urged  her  to  jump  for  her  life,  but 
for  her  life  she  wouldn’t  jump.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  for  the  tongues  of  fire,  burst¬ 
ing  from  a  neighboring  window,  seemed  to 
leap  in  her  direction.  Just  then  there  was  a 
loud  cry  of  “Make  way,  there!”  and  the 
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crowd  opened  a  passage  at  once.  A  man  with 
a  coil  of  rope  on  his  shoulder  and  one  end 
knotted  around  his  waist,  ran  through  the 
throng  and  stood  breathless  before  the  burn¬ 
ing  building.  Who  should  it  be  but  Pindar 
the  u  Simpleton  ?  ”  Was  he  going  to  do  what 
no  other  man  in  that  vast  crowd  had  the 
courage  or  the  ingenuity  to  do?  Was  he  going 
to  rescue  the  woman  ?  His  few  intimate 
friends,  who  had  been  true  to  him  in  his 
darkest  hour  when  all  the  world  was  against 
him,  cheered  him  again  and  again.  They 
knew  he  was  a  lad  of  mettle,  and  something, 
of  an  inventor  besides.  In  fact  he  was  thought 
to  have  invented  a  patent  fire-escape,  which 
was  made  of  some  light  material  and  was  cap¬ 
able  of  being  carried  in  a  portmanteau  to  your 
summer  hotel.  When  at  home,  he  himself 
used  an  ordinary  rope,  and  slept  with  one  end 
tied  to  his  own  foot  and  the  other  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  His  friends  felt  that  the  moment 
had  come  for  Pindar  to  redeem  himself.  And 
so,  indeed,  it  proved  to  be.  He  took  his  coil 
of  rope,  adjusted  the  noose,  and  then,  with  a 
tremendous  swing,  he  lassoed  the  poor  victim 
on  the  third  story,  and  pulled  her  with  a  jerk 
to  the  ground,  twenty  feet  below.  Thus  did 
he  rescue  her  from  being  burned  alive.  When 
the  noose  was  loosened,  it  was  found  that  the 
neck  was  broken  either  by  the  rope  or  the  fall. 
The  coroner  declared  that  death  was  instanta¬ 
neous  and  painless.  The  question  of  Pindar’s 
sanity  is  still  undecided,  and  his  poetical  effu¬ 
sions  are  still  read. 

Edward  M.  Sullivan ,  1900. 
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MASTER  AND  PUPIL. 


NE  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of 
the  present  age  is  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  desire  to  have  the  inner  life 
of  representative  men  unfolded  to  the 
public.  Often  the  task  of  writing  the  mem¬ 
oirs  of  the  departed  celebrity  is  forced  upon 
his  nearest  relative  ;  his  contemporaries  are 
importuned  to  give  their  judgment  of  his  tal¬ 
ents  and  productions ;  his  most  intimate  friends 
are  enticed  into  divulging  what  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  them  with  unwavering  confidence 
and  affection.  These  reminiscences  possess 
the  power  of  attracting  and  interesting  many 
readers,  and  the  more  pretentious  literary 
magazines,  eager  to  gratify  public  taste,  have 
at  the  present  time  several  of  these  articles, 
all  of  which  have  met  with  well-merited  ap¬ 
probation. 

A  personal  narrative  of  this  description  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  a  prominent  literary  and 
scientific  review,  and  commanded  widespread 
attention.  It  was  an  interesting  reminiscence 
of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  and  the  man  who 
was  most  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  and 
whom  the  public  would  most  willingly  hear, 
was  his  faithful  pupil  and  trusted  friend,  St. 
George  Mivart.  The  language  in  which  Mi- 
vart  paid  the  tribute  of  respect  and  love  to  his 
old  master  was  admirably  suited  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  a  plain  and  unaffected  account  of 
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numerous  incidents  which  occurred  in  the 
class-room  and  home  of  his  revered  professor. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  striking  figures  and 
vivid  descriptions :  terse,  simple,  expressive 
prose  conveys  the  full  meaning  of  the  writer. 

However  determined  an  author  may  be  to 
pass  an  impartial  judgment  upon  his  friend, 
personal  affection  and  memories  of  past  kind¬ 
nesses  often  turn  him  from  his  course.  The 
decision  of  posterity  often  disagrees  with  the 
encomium  of  friendship.  The  light  of  history 
reveals  Huxley  as  a  man  who  was  inclined  to 
make  hasty  conclusions,  and  who,  through  a 
a  slight  misunderstanding,  deliberately  es¬ 
tranged  himself  for  nearly  ten  years  from 
one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers.  Without 
having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  be  unfair  to  pass  a  harsh 
criticism ;  but  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  does 
not  correspond  to  the  loyal  and  affectionate 
qualities  which  Mivart  has  attributed  to  Hux¬ 
ley.  Yet  this  patient  searcher  after  facts  pos¬ 
sessed  many  admirable  traits  of  mind  and  heart. 
Firm  in  his  resolves,  but  just  in  their  execu¬ 
tion,  energetic  in  his  studies,  teaching,  and 
researches,  frank  in  expressing  his  judgment, 
he  stands  as  a  type  of  man  worthy  of  much 
commendation.  Hating  injustice  and  loathing 
insincerity,  he  quickly  detected  sophism  and 
pretence,  and  explained,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  un¬ 
wary  student.  Clear  expression  of  subtle 
thought  characterized  the  lectures  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  this,  with  his  apt  illustrations, 
contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  his  success. 
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Huxley  respected  the  high  position  he  oc¬ 
cupied  as  a  teacher  of  young  men.  He  never 
took  advantage  of  his  place  to  inculcate  his 
own  theological  views  or  assail  the  religion  of 
of  others.  He  refrained  from  sectional  con¬ 
troversy  regarding  all  ecclesiastical  questions, 
considering  them  as  private  opinions  to  be 
cherished,  rather  than  avowed  doctrines  to  be 
openly  taught.  Such  a  perfect  self-mastery 
must  have  cost  long  and  continued  effort. 
Though  deeply  interested  in  revealed  religion 
and  its  relations  to  science,  and  daily  expound¬ 
ing  a  subject  which  invites  the  professor  to 
make  a  digression  on  religion,  Mr.  Huxley  re¬ 
strained  his  natural  tendencies  and  kept  to  his 
own  sphere.  Fanciful  and  illogical  as  his 
scientific  deductions  appear,  his  public  utter¬ 
ances  on  the  creative  power  of  God  were  very 
guarded.  The  care  with  which  he  spoke  of 
his  own  opinions  on  religion,  so  that  he  might 
not  mislead  the  young  men  under  his  instruc¬ 
tion,  is  made  more  conspicuous  by  the  fact  that, 
in  his  opinion,  antagonism  and  conflict  on  re¬ 
ligious  views  would  increase.  Sharp,  even 
virulent,  debate  was  far  preferable  to  any  com¬ 
promise.  Realizing  the  endless  confusion  and 
bitterness  this  policy  would  engender  among 
the  disputants,  we  cannot  but  feel  thankful 
that  Huxley  so  faithfully  preserved  silence. 
Strife  is  a  necessity  when  a  peaceful  adjust¬ 
ment  of  difficulties  is  impossible.  Yet  in  a 
man  of  such  intense  earnestness  and  energy, 
who  always  felt  a  moral  certainty  that  his 
ideas  on  a  subject  were  correct,  and  whose  po¬ 
sition  would  tempt  him  to  expound  views  at 
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variance  with  all  former  teachings,  his  pru¬ 
dent  self-control  and  mastery  over  his  natural 
inclinations  win  for  him  the  respect  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  all  impartial  men. 

The  devotion  to  scientific  speculation  never 
caused  Huxley  to  lose  interest  in  the  events 
which  tended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
country  and  improve  the  condition  of  his  fel¬ 
low-men.  All  the  problems  in  social  evolu¬ 
tion  and  every  change  in  governmental  policy 
was  eagerly  watched  by  the  busy  professor. 
The  cause  of  labor  in  particular  elicited  his 
sympathy,  and  his  efforts  to  help  the  poor 
show  a  humane  side  of  his  character,  which 
was  not  the  least  praiseworthy  trait  in  the 
man. 

While  we  think  Mivart  as  a  friend  was  in¬ 
clined  to  exaggerate  the  virtues  of  Huxley, 
we  can  impute  no  motive  to  him  but  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  long-standing  friendship.  The  faults 
of  Huxley  were  unnoticed  in  the  search  for 
excellence.  Many  commendable  traits  he  cer¬ 
tainly  had;  and  now,  when  the  storm  of  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  strange  doctrines  he  taught  has 
died  away,  and  men  are  coming  to  reflect  upon 
them  in  calmness  and  consideration,  his  ability 
is  gradually  gaining  recognition,  and  is  secur¬ 
ing  for  him  a  high  place  among  English 
scientists. 


David  Gregory  Supple ,  '98. 
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EDITORIAL. 


E  are  glad  to  present  our  readers  with 
something  novel  for  Easter,  the  sea¬ 
son  of  new  styles.  For  the  design 
on  the  front  cover,  we  have  to  thank 
our  benefactress  in  South  Boston,  Mrs.  M. 
F.  Gavin,  who  sent  the  Stylus  twenty-five 
dollars  at  the  opening  of  the  scholastic  year. 
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From  a  number  of  designs  submitted  by  pro¬ 
fessional  artists  and  amateurs,  the  board  se¬ 
lected  the  present  one  as  the  most  appropriate. 
A  different  staff  might  have  made  a  different 
selection,  and  so  we  do  not  intend  our  decision 
to  be,  in  any  way,  a  reflection  on  the  excellent 
work  of  others. 


Exact  knowledge  and  delicate  precision  may 
sometimes  prove  an  obstacle  when  prompt 
action  is  demanded.  Thus,  in  extempore 
speaking,  a  man  who  is  more  bold  than  pre¬ 
cise,  more  daring  than  exact,  may  have  an 
advantage  over  an  opponent  who  hesitates  and 
casts  around,  waiting  for  the  right  word  to 
come.  Not  that  inexact  thinking  and  loose 
expression  are  preferable  to  scholarly  pre¬ 
cision.  Of  course  not.  But  if  the  right  word 
does  not  come  in  the  right  place,  it  is  better 
to  take  the  next  best  word  than  cause  a  pain¬ 
ful  delay  by  waiting.  In  an  after-dinner 
speech  lately,  one  of  the  orators  of  the  evening, 
a  very  accomplished  gentleman  and  an  elegant 
English  scholar,  had  occasion  to  speak  of  a 
certain  brother  and  sister  who  were  utterly 
unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  His  sentence 
took  this  form:  “Neither  one  can  take  care 

of” - and  then  a  pause  ensued.  A  friend 

who  sat  near  the  speaker  suggested,  “Can  take 
care  of  the  other.”  The  speaker  shook  his 
head,  as  much  as  to  say  that  that  was  not  what 
he  meant.  A  second  friend  suggested  “  They 
cannot  take  care  of  one  another.”  A  third 
thought  he  could  improve  matters  by  saying 
“  each  other  ”  instead  of  “  one  another.” 
Just  then  the  speaker,  seeing  the  ridiculous- 
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ness  of  the  situation,  said  :  “Neither  one  can 
take  care  of  itself.’’  Whereupon  he  was 
applauded  vigorously,  and  he  more  than  re¬ 
deemed  himself  before  the  end  of  his  speech. 
A  less  precise  speaker  would  have  said  ‘  ‘  him¬ 
self  ”  or  “  herself  ”  or  “  themselves,”  rather 
than  hesitate  for  a  word.  Nevertheless,  in 
these  degenerate  days  of  rapid  utterance, 
extravagant  figures  and  thoughtless  superla¬ 
tives,  the  professor  in  the  aforesaid  predica¬ 
ment  has  our  sincere  sympathy. 


On  the  subject  of  inexact  writing,  one  of  our 
Sunday  papers  lately  published  an  editorial, 
which  was  pithy  and  pointed,  although  it  did 
not  practise  what  it  preached.  It  began  by 
quoting  the  well-known  saying  of  a  certain 
Frenchman,  that  for  good  writing  you  need 
both  a  “  natural  facility  and  an  acquired 
difficulty.”  The  first  requisite  is  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  all  writers  from  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  reporter  down  —  or  up  —  to  the  high- 
school  miss,  think  they  possess  it.  The  second 
qualification  sounds  paradoxical  and  needs 
explanation.  “  An  acquired  diffiulty”  means 
the  practice  of  choosing  one’s  words  with  care 
so  as  to  express  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
thought.  This  is  a  good  suggestion,  and  we 
thank  the  editor  for  refreshing  our  memory 
on  the  subject.  But  unfortunately  his  bad 
taste  gives  an  opening  to  the  foe ;  for  while 
condemning  incontinence  of  diction  he  likens 
it  to  “  a  chronic  catarrh  of  vocables,”  or  to 
“sweat  issuing  from  the  pores  in  a  Turkish 
bath.”  This  is  worse  than  bad  taste  ;  it  is 
disgusting. 
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Harmony  and  cheerfulness  were,  in  former 
times,  intimately  associated  with  student  life, 
but  to-day  in  the  large  universities  and  in 
many  of  the  minor  colleges,  blind  devotion  to 
fraternities  and  clubs  is  rapidly  stifling  loyalty 
to  the  college.  Class  organization  or  society, 
whose  only  object  is  to  advance  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  regardless  of  the  superior  qualifications  of 
others,  merits  the  severest  condemnation  of  the 
entire  student  body.  Ability  alone  entitles  a 
man  to  a  position  of  honor  ;  popularity  and 
personal  friendship  should  not  be  considered 
in  the  search  for  a  man  of  mental  attainments 
and  executive  powers.  The  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence  of  fraternity  spirit  is  felt  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  college.  It  weakens  the  athletic 
teams  and  diminishes  the  chances  for  success  ; 
it  secretly  undermines  and  finally  ruins  the 
debating  society ;  it  degrades  the  tone  and 
standard  of  the  college  journal  ;  and  it  erects 
impassable  barriers  to  the  progress  of  a  col¬ 
lege.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
this  institution  is  as  yet  free  from  this  petty 
strife,  and  for  this  reason,  increased  indigna¬ 
tion  and  wrath  will  fall  on  him  who  wishes 
or  dares  to  introduce  this  spirit  into  Boston 
College. 


It  is  a  sign  of  practical  statesmanship,  when 
one  who  has  occupied  a  high  place  in  the 
government,  not  only  realizes  that  the  future 
of  the  nation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  young  men 
of  to-day,  but  makes  a  personal  effort  to  in¬ 
struct  them  in  what  is  necessary  to  discharge 
honorably  the  duties  placed  upon  their  young 
and  vigorous  shoulders.  Such  must  be  the 
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feeling  of  the  members  of  the  Fulton  Debat¬ 
ing  Society  toward  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  O’Neil 
for  the  plain,  instructive  address  he  recently 
delivered  before  them.  Broad-minded,  un¬ 
affected,  rising  above  party  politics  and  sec¬ 
tional  movements,  his  personality  made  an 
impression  upon  the  students  which  will  be 
lasting.  His  familiarity  with  the  great  men 
of  both  parties  made  his  address  doubly  inter¬ 
esting.  His  deep  sympathy  with  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  young  men,  his  sound  advice  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  pitfalls 
for  unwary  feet,  were  appreciated  by  all. 
After  he  had  proved  the  absolute  necessity  of 
intense  and  constant  application  for  any  sub¬ 
stantial  success,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  there 
were  very  few  present  who  did  not  make  an 
inward  resolve  to  work  harder,  and  to  delve  a 
little  deeper  in  their  quest  for  knowledge. 

According  to  a  long-established  custom  the 
three  senior  editors  of  the  Stylus  retire  with 
the  April  number,  in  order  to  devote  their 
undivided  energy  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
We  regret  to  say  that  the  ill-fated  hour  has 
arrived.  But  before  parting,  we  must  be 
allowed  the  pleasure  of  a  last  word,  which,  in 
the  present  case,  is  a  word  of  anxiety.  On  the 
students  and  Alumni  of  Boston  College  depends 
the  future  of  the  Stylus.  Some  of  the 
Alumni  have  been  more  than  generous  to  us, 
others  less.  Some  not  only  pay  their  sub¬ 
scription  but  send  five  or  even  ten  times  the 
amount,  as  if  one  dollar  a  year  were  altogether 
too  small.  We  thank  these  generous  hearts 
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and  invoke  a  blessing  on  them  for  their  gen¬ 
erosity.  These  are  rare  souls,  however,  and 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  average 
graduate.  All  we  expect  from  him  is  the 
ordinary  fee.  When  several  old  students  fall 
two  or  three  years  in  arrears,  it  means  a  great 
deal  to  us.  Among  the  present  students,  too, 
there  is  room  for  improvement.  A  young  man 
who  can  go  to  the  theatre  at  least  once  a  week, 
but  cannot  afford  to  subscribe  for  his  college 
paper,  is  too  selfish  to  be  blessed  with  the 
benefits  of  a  college  education. 


We  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  services  which 
Father  Callanan  has  done  to  the  Stylus.  He 
has  ever  been  a  loyal  friend  and  one  on  whom 
we  could  rely  for  a  timely  and  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle.  His  reminiscent  sketches  of  the  early 
days  of  Boston  College  have  won  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  praise  of  an  extended  circle  of  readers. 
We  hereby  present  to  him  our  best  wishes  and 
heartfelt  thanks. 


A  few  last  words.  It  has  been  our  constant 
endeavor  to  elevate  the  Stylus  to  a  high  stan¬ 
dard.  To  those  who  have  aided  us,  we  are 
grateful.  We  wish  them  every  success.  We 
wish  to  see  the  Stylus  with  a  higher  tone 
than  at  present.  We  wish  our  associate-editor, 
to  whom  we  consign  our  charge,  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  success.  We  wish  all  our  exchanges 
increased  advancement  and  prosperity;  and 
with  the  expression  of  these  desires,  we  lay 
down  our  editorial  pen. 

David  Gregory  Supple ,  '98. 
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E  learn  with  considerable  edification  of 
the  noble  and  energetic  assistance 
rendered  to  Father  Dawson  by  two 
of  the  seniors,  Messrs.  Ahern  and 
Green.  They  have  more  than  an  interest  in 
the  catechising  of  the  young,  and  they  display 
a  zeal  that  is  commendable.  The  waifs  at  the 
Marcella  Street  Home  are  very  fond  of  their 
new  teachers,  so  we  are  told. 

The  gowns  have  arrived  at  last,  and  some  of 
our  immediate  successors  have  been  detected 
casting  envious  eyes  at  us.  We  fondly  hope 
that  matters  will  grow  no  worse. 

On  Tuesday,  March  15,  a  large  congregation 
assembled  in  the  College  Church  to  assist  at 
the  Solemn  High  Mass  of  Requiem  which  was 
offered  up  for  the  souls  of  those  brave  heroes 
who  were  killed  in  Havana  Harbor.  Father 
Reid  officiated  and  was  assisted  by  Father  John 
J.  Driscoll,  ’89,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  S.  J.  Be¬ 
sides  the  entire  student  body  there  was  pres¬ 
ent  a  delegation  from  the  Navy  Yard.  At 
the  close  of  the  Mass,  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gas- 
son,  S.  J.,  ascended  the  pulpit  and  preached 
a  touching  eulogy. 

The  seniors  intend  to  make  a  creditable 
showing  at  the  oratorical  contest  June  16. 
No  fewer  than  eight  handed  in  their  names 
and  subjects  to  the  Prefect  and  are  now  at 
work  preparing  surprises  for  that  evening. 
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The  annual  retreat  for  the  students  of  the 
college  was  preached  by  Rev.  M.  C.  Dolan,  S.  J., 
beginning  March  29  and  ending  with  general 
Communion  on  Friday,  April  1.  The  words 
of  wisdom  and  the  sound  advice  of  the  preacher 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  students, 
who  now  feel  prepared  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life  with  renewed  vigor. 

During  the  same  period  the  students  of 
the  preparatory  school  made  their  retreat 
under  the  guidance  of  Father  Fargis,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry,  who  imparted  to  his 
youthful  hearers  many  wholesome  lessons. 
Prompt  attendance  at  the  exercises  and  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  instructions  characterized 
both  retreats. 

Assessor’s  Office,  City  Half, 
Boston,  March  10 ,  1808. 

Editor  of  the  Stylus. 

Dear  Sir, —  Enclosed  please  find  check  for  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Stylus,  and  also  that  of  David  J.,  who  is  at 
Georgetown  University.  I  have  been  pleased  with  every 
issue  I  received  except  the  present  month.  I  had  hopes 
that  something  would  prevent  my  “hand-painted  ”  from 
appearing  in  the  Stylus,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  good  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Reminiscences.  Nevertheless  if  it  revive  the 
memories  of  happy  days  for  others,  I  am  resigned  to  my 
fate.  With  best  wishes  for  your  future,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 
William  J.  Flynn. 

We  must  remind  Mr.  Flynn  that  his  check 
is  not  a  subscription  but  a  donation.  His  sub¬ 
scription  was  paid  long  ago. 

A  man  in  physics  was  detected  reading  a 
letter  recently  while  the  light  was  poor. 
“How  can  you  see  to  read?”  the  professor 
asked.  “Oh,”  replied  the  student,  “  this  is 
bright  affair.” 
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A  student  acquaintance  of  ours  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  gossip  recently  owing 
to  his  zeal  in  exacting  obligations  before  they 
are  due.  While  fidelity  to  duty  is  a  commend¬ 
able  virtue,  it  should  no  doubt  be  tempered 
with  prudence. 

Many  good  things  were  said  at  the  recep¬ 
tion  tendered  to  the  visiting  debaters  from 
Harvard  University.  One  gentleman  remarked 
to  his  neighbor:  “It  is  well  not  to  partake 
too  freely  of  that  coffee,  for  the  precipitate 
appears  to  be  quite  heavy.”  Scarcely  had  he 
concluded  his  remarks  when  the  question  was 
asked  :  “  Have  you  sufficient  grounds  for  mak¬ 
ing  that  statement?  ” 

Speaking  of  the  debate  we  cannot  help  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  fellowship 
which  was  displayed  by  the  visitors.  We  join 
in  wishing  with  one  of  the  speakers  that  the 
recent  affair  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  friendly  contests  between  the  Crimson  on 
one  side  and  the  Maroon  and  Old  Gold  on  the 
other.  Harvard  College  has  good  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  her  representatives,  and  Boston 
College  may  well  congratulate  herself  on  the 
achievement  of  her  sons. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  Business  Manager  is 
glad  and,  in  fact,  anxious  to  sign  receipts, 
provided  that  all  the  necessary  conditions  are 
fulfilled. 

A  marked  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the 
work  done  by  the  class  of  oratory.  Professor 
Kelly’s  earnest  appeal  for  original  speeches 
has,  in  some  cases,  been  answered,  and  the  good 
results  are  apparent  to  all.  More  work  in  this 
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direction  is  needed,  and  the  advantages  of  such 
a  practice  are  well  worth  the  labor. 

The  daily  papers  recently  announced  that 
the  entire  Subway  would  be  opened  to  travel 
by  August.  Not  a  few  of  our  friends  wish 
that  this  event  would  take  place  sooner;  for, 
do  what  they  may,  they  cannot  reach  James 
Street  before  the  appointed  hour.  We  sym¬ 
pathize  with  them  and  confidently  hope  for 
better  results  next  year. 

The  end  is  rapidly  drawing  near  and  “  now 
is  the  acceptable  time.”  “  The  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard,”  yet  while  there  is  life 
together  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  diligence 
and  application,  one  may  entertain  strong 
hopes  that  the  outcome  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  question  has  been  asked  1  ‘  What  is  the 
Pi  Kappa  Club?”  In  answer  we  would  say, 
that  it  is  an  aggregation  of  earnest,  well-dis¬ 
posed  young  men  of  the  Senior  Class,  who 
have  joined  together  for  social  and  educational 
advancement,  through  the  medium  of  self 
effort  and  mutual  assistance. 

During  Passion  Week  Father  Macksey  gave 
a  retreat  to  the  Young  Men’s  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation  connected  with  the  Church.  The 
attendance  was  very  large,  comprising  men 
from  every  part  of  the  city  and  even  from  the 
adjacent  towns.  The  music  was  furnished  by 
various  prominent  organists  and  singers  from 
the  different  churches. 

WE  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  award 
for  our  cover  design  competition  to  Mr.  William 
F.  Howes  of  2  Park  Square,  Boston. 

With  this  issue  we  lay  aside  the  editorial 
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pen  and  pass  into  the  ranks  of  private  life. 
To  our  successor  we  extend  our  heartfelt  con¬ 
gratulations  upon  his  appointment.  He  is 
doubtless  aware  that  the  path  of  an  editor  is 
strewed  with  comparatively  few  roses.  We 
wish  our  student  readers  all  possible  success 
in  the  approaching  examinations ;  to  the  re¬ 
tiring  members  of  the  staff  we  extend  our 
heartfelt  prayers  for  a  prosperous  future ;  to 
our  readers  and  friends  in  general  the  Domi 
man  wishes  “  the  joys  of  the  season.” 

James  David  Russell ,  ’p 8 . 

1? 

INGRATITUDE. 

My  people,  what  have  I  not  done  for  thee  ? 

And  yet,  for  giving  thee  the  promised  land, 

Thou  hast  prepared  a  cross,  and  pierced  my  hand 
With  nails,  and  then  with  insults  tortured  me. 

And  when  I  led  thee  dryshod  through  the  sea, 

And  rescued  thee  from  Pharoa’s  armed  band, 

A  spear  did  pierce  my  side  at  thy  command, 

’Mid  jibes  and  jeers  and  heartless  mockery. 

O  base  Ingratitude  !  O  direst  woe  ! 

Thou  breakest  hearts  by  doing  ill  for  good  ; 

Thou  wreckest  countless  lives,  O  cruel  foe ! 

And  blightest  homes  as  famine  never  could. 

Thy  own  fond  hopes  shall  melt  as  winter’s  snow, 

And  flow  away  as  useless  water  would. 

David  C.  Coleman ,  ipoo. 
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EXCHANGES  AND  BOOK  REVIEWS, 


UR  lot  is,  on  most  occasions,  far  from 
enviable ;  yet  were  the  last  month 
to  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  it  would 
certainly  seem  to  the  uninitiated 
that  we  enjoy  one  continual  round  of  pleasure. 
For  the  raps  of  new  friends  upon  our  “sanc¬ 
tum”  door,  the  ushering  of  them  to  places 
among  our  exchanges,  as  well  as  extending 
again  the  hand  of  friendship  to  some  of  our 
most  welcome  visitors  of  yore,  went  to  make 
the  past  month,  for  us,  indeed  a  most  pleasant 
and  memorable  one. 

First  of  all  came  the  Cla?igownian  from 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  Union  number  of 
this  periodical  speaks  volumes  to  the  credit  of 
Clangowes  College.  Not  only  is  the  diction 
good  and  the  matter  interesting,  but  the  illus¬ 
trations  and  vignettes  scattered  throughout 
the  volume  are  numerous,  appropriate  and  ar¬ 
tistic.  As  the  Clang ownian  is  published  only 
twice  a  year,  we  are  not  surprised  that  it 
surpasses  many  of  the  American  college  jour¬ 
nals,  which  appear  every  month. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  our  foreign  visitor, 
came  a  stranger  from  the  distant  state  of 
Minnesota.  The  Minnesota  Magazine  is 
indeed  most  welcome  to  our  “  Sanctum.* * 
Without  any  exaggeration  it  might  truly  be 
called  a  model  college  paper,  for  the  object 
of  its  articles  is  not  simply  to  entertain  but 
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likewise  to  instruct.  In  “  Lower  Latitudes  ” 
we  have  a  graphic  description  of  the  Island  of 
Jamaica,  while  “John  Hopkins  University” 
tells  us  much  of  the  history  of  that  famed 
institution.  It  was,  however,  in  the  article 
entitled  “A  Pilgrimage  ”  that  we  were  most 
interested.  Here  our  native  city,  Boston,  is 
described  in  a  masterly  way ;  for  the  author, 
fearing  lest  description  alone  would  be  some¬ 
what  monotonous,  has  cleverly  interwoven 
with  his  paper  much  of  the  literary  and  polit¬ 
ical  history  of  the  place.  Nor  is  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Magazine  wanting  in  short  stories.  Far 
from  it.  “  Q.  E.  D.”  and  “Sore  Eyes”  are 
two  of  the  pleasantest  we  have  yet  read  “  in 
the  lighter  vein.” 

Looking  up  now  in  our  face  as  we  write  is 
the  representative  organ  of  Bowdoin  College. 
Its  cover  is  most  artistic  and  original,  but  not 
too  good  for  its  contents.  Much  sound  advice 
may  be  culled  from  the  editorials.  To  our 
minds  none  of  the  weekly  college  papers 
surpasses  the  Orient. 

We  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
Amherst  Literary  Monthly .  Previous  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Stylus,  the  Monthly  was 
one  of  our  most  welcome  exchanges  ;  and  now 
after  a  decade  of  years  we  are  glad  to  greet  it 
with  the  same  sentiments  as  of  yore.  We  took 
the  liberty  of  reprinting  “The  Ballad  of 
Bindon  Bay”  in  last  month’s  issue,  for  we 
liked  its  ring.  We  find  in  it  no  halting  metre, 
no  laboring  rhyme,  blit  all  is  sweetness  and 
harmony.  A  very  unique  and  original  way  of 
telling  the  “same  old  story”  is  found  under 
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the  title  “  A  System  of  Free  Delivery.”  Here 
the  author  merits  praise  for  his  ingenuity  and 
shows  that  he  is  a  master  of  the  various  styles 
of  letter  writing.  Truly  too  much  cannot  be 
said  of  the  way  in  which  a  trivial  subject  is 
made  so  interesting. 

A  new  star  has  appeared  in  the  literary 
firmament.  Although  it  may  not  be  of  the 
first  magnitude,  still  it  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  from  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
name  of  the  new  writer  is  Miss  Minnie  Gil¬ 
more,  the  gifted  daughter  of  a  famous  musical 
director  who  is  now  no  more.  Miss  Gilmore 
was  educated  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
afterwards  completed  her  training  by  profes¬ 
sional  touring  with  her  father.  She  has  al¬ 
ready  written  two  volumes  of  poetry  and  three 
or  four  novels,  but  as  yet  she  has  hardly 
received  the  recognition  which  her  writings 
deserve.  It  is  too  bad  that  we  Catholics  should 
be  slow  to  acknowledge  the  ability  of  a  young 
woman  struggling  for  a  livelihood,  whose 
father’s  talent  was  always  at  the  service  of 
every  Catholic  cause  and  every  charitable 
undertaking. 

Her  first  volume  of  poems  is  a  book  of 
Western  verse  entitled  ‘‘Pipes  from  Prairie 
Land;”  her  latest  is  a  collection  of  stage 
verse  called  “  Songs  from  the  Wings.”  Both 
may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit.  Of 
course  there  are  blemishes  here  and  there, 
which  make  us  wish  that  Miss  Gilmore  had  a 
judicious  and  honest  critic  by  her  side  to 
suggest  possible  improvements  and  desirable 
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changes.  For  instance,  the  punctuation  is 
very  strange  in  places,  but  possibly  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  to  blame  for  that.  Speaking  of  her 
father  she  says : 

‘‘  His  lute  of  Life,  no  more  shall  sing,” 
Evidently  there  should  be  no  comma  after  the 
word  “  Life,”  and  we  should  set  it  down  as  a 
typographical  error  did  we  not  meet  many 
others  of  a  similar  nature.  Miss  Gilmore 
shows  to  better  advantage  in  her  prose,  but, 
like  most  female  writers,  she  is  apt  to  dwell 
over-much  on  unimportant  details.  Yet  we 
can  easily  forgive  her  on  Horace’s  principle 
of  criticism:  “Where  there  are  many  beauties 
in  a  work,  I  shall  not  mind  a  few  blemishes.” 
In  Miss  Gilmore’s  novels  there  are  beauties 
and  many  of  them ;  and  some  of  her  para¬ 
graphs,  for  sublimity  of  ideas  and  felicity  of 
expression,  may  well  compare  with  any  in  the 
language.  Unhappily,  our  limited  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  cite  examples  here. 

Though  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 

May  bind  a  book,  may  line  a  box, 

May  serve  to  curl  a  maiden’s  locks  ; 

Although  our  deepest  lays  be  dumb  before 
the  mouldering  of  a  yew,  or  wither  ere  half 
the  lifetime  of  an  oak  ;  nevertheless  we  could 
wish  that  the  daughter  of  Patrick  Sarsfield 
Gilmore  might  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  that  her  writings  may  bring  her  fame  and 
fortune. 

You  who  send  the  back  numbers  of  your 
magazines  to  hospitals  and  homes,  should 
keep  the  April  issue  of  the  Messenger  for 
yourselves,  and  read  it  from  time  to  time, 
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when  your  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  begins 
to  flag.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  article  on 
Reparation  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Casey,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  at  Woodstock 
College,  Maryland.  The  professor  has  a  rare 
gift  of  translating  technical  terms  into  popular 
language ;  and  so  his  article,  though  scien¬ 
tific  and  exact,  is  yet  intelligible  to  the  mean¬ 
est  intellect.  We  heartily  commend  any  effort 
that  is  made  to  popularize  theology,  not  only 
because  there  can  be  no  solid  devotion  without 
a  sound  basis  of  dogma,  but  also  because  the 
laity  can  do  apostolic  work  by  explaining  the 
the  faith  that  is  in  them  to  their  separated 
brethren. 

Donahoe's  Magazine  for  -April  has  several 
new  features  and  appropriate  articles  for 
Easter.  The  one  by  Father  Gasson  on  the 
“Feast  of  Victory”  is  well  written  and 
beautifully  illustrated. 

With  the  present  issue  of  the  Stylus  we 
lay  down  our  editorial  pen  and  make  way  for 
our  successor.  It  is  indeed  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  that  we  vacate  the  Exchange  chair 
and  sever  our  connection  with  our  literary 
friends.  Yet  we  have  come  to  the  parting  of 
the  ways,  and  must  obey  duty’s  call.  To  each 
and  every  one  of  our  Exchanges,  then,  must 
we  speak  that  saddest  of  words,  farewell,  and 
with  one  lingering  look  we  depart  from  the 
Stylus  sanctum  forever. 

Benjamin  Francis  Teeling ,  ’<?£. 
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SOCIETY  NOTES. 


HE  long-expected  debate  between  the 
Forum  of  Harvard  University  and 
the  Fulton  Debating  Society  of 
Boston  College  took  place  on  March 
24.  Although  the  subject  in  itself  was  dry 
and  somewhat  abstruse,  still  the  spirited  tilting 
of  the  debaters  kept  the  audience  interested 
until  the  very  close.  Boston  College  selected 
the  subject,  and  Harvard  chose  the  affirmative. 
The  question  discussed  was  :  “  Resolved,  That 
the  Adoption  of  an  Inheritance  Tax  is  advis¬ 
able.”  The  debaters  from  Harvard  were 
Thornton  S.  Alexander,  ’99,  Ernest  E.  Sar¬ 
gent,  1900,  and  Edgar  Boody,  ’99.  The 
Boston  College  representatives  were  John  B. 
Doyle,  ’99,  Francis  J.  Carney,  ’98,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Nugent,  ’99.  The  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Gargan  presided.  After  a  few  opening  re¬ 
marks  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Thornton  S. 
Alexander,  ’99,  of  the  Forum,  opened  the 
debate  for  the  affirmative.  He  declared  that 
no  ideal  system  of  taxation  could  be  framed, 
but  that  the  inheritance  tax  which  he  pro¬ 
posed,  would  remedy  most  of  the  existing 
deficiencies  of  the  tax  on  real  estate.  The 
inheritance  tax  had,  moreover,  been  almost 
universally  adopted  and  was  approved  of  by 
the  leading  writers  on  economy.  Mr.  John 
B.  Doyle,  ’99,  was  the  first  speaker  on  the 
negative.  He  asserted  that  the  inheritance 
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tax  had  been  legally  justified  by  adherence  to 
the  letter  and  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
and  that  such  a  tax  was  founded  by  leading 
defenders  on  the  denial  of  the  natural  right  of 
inheritance,  and  was,  therefore,  unsound. 
Mr.  Ernest  E.  Sargent,  1900,  after  attacking 
the  preceding  speaker’s  remarks,  showed  that 
personal  property  escaped  taxation  under 
present  systems,  but  could  not  under  the  in¬ 
heritance  tax,  which,  he  went  on  to  prove, 
conformed  to  Adam  Smith’s  four  canons  of 
taxation.  Mr.  Francis  J.  Carney,  ’98,  then  fol¬ 
lowed  with  an  attack  on  the  eight  different 
theories  brought  forward  to  uphold  the  inher¬ 
itance  tax.  Mr.  Edgar  Boody,  ’99,  the  third 
speaker  on  the  affirmative,  claimed  that  prac¬ 
tical  advantages  were  of  more  importance 
than  the  theories  spoken  of  by  the  negative, 
and  showed  that  the  tax  advocated  by  the  af¬ 
firmative  would  reach  property  now  untaxed, 
and  would  by  its  great  income  decrease  the 
present  rate  of  taxation.  Mr.  William  D.  Nu¬ 
gent,  ’99,  closed  the  debate  for  the  negative, 
alleging  that  since  the  inheritance  could  be 
but  partially  collected,  could  be  easily  evaded, 
and  was  socialistic  in  its  tendencies,  it  was  not 
advisable.  The  rebuttal  then  followed,  in 
which  Mr.  Alexander  spoke  for  the  affirmative, 
and  Mr.  Carney  for  the  negative.  The  chair¬ 
man  complimented  the  speakers  and  hoped  for 
further  debates  on  such  practical  topics.  While 
he  did  not  intend  to  give  any  opinion  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  speakers,  he  felt  safe  in 
saying  that  the  debate  was  no  tax  on  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  audience. 
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The  exercises  of  the  evening  concluded  with  . 
a  banquet  in  the  library,  where  the  members 
of  the  Fulton  entertained  their  guests.  The 
following  gentlemen  responded  to  toasts  :  Mr. 
Sargent  for  Harvard,  Mr.  David  Supple  for  Bos¬ 
ton  College,  Mr.  Southworth  for  the  Forum, 
Mr.  George  MacLaughlin  for  the  Fulton, 
and  Mr.  Gargan  on  Intercollegiate  Debating. 
Everything  went  off  well,  and  all  was  in  good 
taste,  even  the  programme,  which  was  artisti¬ 
cally  decorated  with  the  college  colors  of  the 
rival  debaters.  We  all  hope  that  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  an  interesting  series  of  de¬ 
bates,  and  we  thank  both  the  Forum  and  the 
Fulton  for  the  very  intellectual  treat  they  have 
given  us. 

The  Prize  Debate  will  be  held  on  April  27. 
The  question  selected  is,  “  Should  the  present 
mode  of  electing  United  States  Senators  be 
changed?’’  The  speakers  are:  B.  B.  Coyne, 
’98,  D.  G.  Supple,  ’98,  affirmative,  and  B.  F. 
Teeling,  98,  T.  B.  Jameson,  1900,  negative. 

On  March  18,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  O’Neil  gave 
an  entertaining  talk  to  the  members  of  the  Ful¬ 
ton.  He  spoke  on  the  necessity  of  seriousness 
and  on  the  patient,  self-denying  labor  required 
in  public  speaking.  His  remarks  were  enforced 
by  a  wealth  of  illustrations  drawn  mostly  from 
actual  experience. 

On  March  25,  Mr.  Fillebrown,  treasurer  of 
Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League,  addressed 
the  society  on  the  Single  Tax.  Many  ques¬ 
tions  were  put  to  the  speaker  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  address. 

Ambrose  Aloysius  Dore ,  1900. 
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ST.  THOMAS’  RIVAL. 


N  the  thirteenth  century  scholastic 
philosophy  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
glory.  Men,  uniting  in  themselves 
the  character  of  saint  and  sage,  had 
succeeded,  by  their  teachings,  in  making  it 
the  accepted  philosophy  of  schools  and 
scholars.  With  few  exceptions,  these  men 
came  forth  from  the  monasteries  of  the  two 
great  mendicant  orders  founded  early  in  the 
century.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  great 
philosopher  of  the  Dominican  order,  had 
completed  his  grand  work  on  Philosophy  and 
Theology,  which  included  in  its  scope  the 
whole  of  the  scholastic  teaching.  His  system 
had  been  received  with  favor  by  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  time,  and  was  the  approved 
teaching  of  the  great  universities.  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  rivalry  which 
naturally  existed  between  the  Dominicans  and 
the  other  mendicant  order,  the  Franciscans, 
was  the  occasion  of  opposition  to  the  system 
of  philosophy  and  theology  promulgated  by 
St.  Thomas.  This  movement  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  controversy,  in  matters  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  theology,  which  not  only  agitated 
the  minds  of  learned  men  in  the  middle  ages, 
but  continues  to  be  waged  at  the  present  time. 
The  great  leader  in  this  opposition  was  John 
Duns  Scotus. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  Duns 
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Scotus.  Historians  do  not  even  agree  upon 
the  date  of  his  birth.  Though  some  place  it 
in  the  year  1266,  the  general  and  more  proba¬ 
ble  opinion  is  that  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1274.  There  is  the  same  uncertainty  regarding 
the  country  in  which  he  was  born.  Duns 
Scotus,  like  John  Scotus  Erigena,  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters  of  the  ninth  century,  with  whom  the  phil¬ 
osopher  of  the  thirteenth  century  must  not  be 
confounded,  is  claimed  as  son  by  England,  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  Historians  of  each  coun¬ 
try  advance  arguments  with  equal  energy  to 
prove  their  right  to  this  man,  humble  in  birth, 
but  illustrious  in  the  field  of  thought. 

When  quite  young  Duns  entered  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  order,  and  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to 
Oxford,  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  univer¬ 
sity.  The  Franciscans  virtually  controlled  the 
university  at  that  time,  and  the  seeds  of  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
teachings  of  St.  Thomas  were  early  implanted 
into  the  mind  of  Duns.  With  an  intellect  nat¬ 
urally  fitted  for  logic,  he  became  remarkable, 
as  a  student,  for  his  philosophical  disputations. 
The  university  conferred  on  him,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theo¬ 
logy.  For  several  years  after  receiving  this 
degree,  he  occupied  the  Oxford  chair  of  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  attained  such  popularity  as  a 
teacher  that  it  is  said,  though  probably  with 
some  exaggeration,  that  thirty  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  Ox¬ 
ford  to  hear  him. 

About  the  year  1304  Duns  Scotus,  at  the 
command  of  his  superiors,  left  England  and 
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went  to  France.  There  he  reached  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  his  fame  by  a  wonderful  defence  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  before 
the  University  of  Paris.  For  some  time  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  favor  of  this  dogma  had  been  gradu¬ 
ally  gaining  ground  among  scholars,  but  it 
had  been  opposed  by  such  philosophers  as  Al¬ 
bert  the  Great,  St.  Bonaventure,  Peter  Lom¬ 
bard,  Anselm,  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  St. 
Thomas.  They  maintained  that  the  doctrine 
was  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  Christ. 
Scotus,  in  his  memorable  defence,  overturned 
all  their  arguments  and  proved  that  by  the 
Immaculate  Conception  the  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  would  be  increased,  and  that, 
far  from  lessening  the  glory  of  her  Divine  Son, 
it  would,  on  the  contrary,  honor  Him  the 
more.  This  defence  of  Duns  Scotus  revealed 
his  remarkable  powers  of  fine  discrimination, 
and  the  University  of  Paris  aptly  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  “  Subtle  Doctor.”  Though 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
remained  for  a  long  time  a  subject  of  dispute 
between  the  followers  of  St.  Thomas  and  those 
of  Duns  Scotus,  the  University  of  Paris  ac¬ 
cepted  the  arguments  of  the  latter  as  conclu¬ 
sive.  I11  the  year  1387,  it  rejected  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  St.  Thomas,  and  in  the  next  century 
required  all  who  received  the  doctor’s  degree 
to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The 
doctrine  of  Scotus  was  confirmed  when  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  in  the  year  1854,  declared  this  dogma 
to  be  a  matter  of  faith. 

Duns  Scotus  remained  at  the  University  of 
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Paris,  teaching  and  writing  against  many  of 
the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas,  until  called  away 
by  his  superiors  in  the  year  1308.  In  that  year 
he  was  sent  to  Cologne  ;  whether  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  counteracting  the  influence  of  a  new 
sect,  the  Beghards,  who  had  proclaimed  heret¬ 
ical  doctrines,  or  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  university,  it  is  not 
known.  His  work  at  Cologne  was  short,  for 
in  the  year  following,  in  1309,  he  was  called 
before  a  higher  tribunal,  to  make  his  final  de¬ 
fence.  The  same  mystery  in  which  his  birth 
is  clouded,  shrouds  his  death,  the  manner  and 
cause  of  which  it  seems  impossible  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  The  process  of  canonization  of  Scotus, 
which  was  zealously  urged  by  the  Franciscans, 
developed  the  statement  that  when  his  body 
was  exhumed  it  was  found  to  have  turned  in 
the  coffin,  and  his  enemies  asserted  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  secret  offence  against  God,  he 
was  stricken  with  unconsciousness  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  buried  alive.  The  inability  of  his 
admirers  to  disprove  this  statement  necessarily 
stopped  the  process  for  the  canonization  of  the 
great  philosopher.  Behind  the  high  altar  of 
the  Franciscan  church  at  Cologne,  the  mortal 
remains  of  John  Duns  Scotus,  the  staunch  de¬ 
fender  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception,  are  still  reverently  honored. 

The  writings  of  Duns  Scotus  are  directed 
principally  against  the  opinions  of  St.  Thomas. 
While  both  men  agree  in  regarding  Aristote¬ 
lian  philosophy  as  the  means  of  developing 
and  establishing  higher  truth,  and  both  look 
upon  revelation  as  conclusive  evidence  of  truth, 
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too  sacred  to  be  attacked,  Scotus  introduces 
theories,  which  not  only  contradict  minor 
points  of  his  opponent’s  doctrine  but  affect  its 
whole  structure.  With  regard  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  being,  he  maintained  that  matter  can 
exist  without  form,  that  angels  are  not  beings 
devoid  of  some  form  of  matter,  that  there  is 
more  than  one  form  of  being  in  man.  The  ab¬ 
solute  freedom  of  the  human  will,  its  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  intellect  and  superiority  to  it,  are 
important  points  of  his  doctrine.  He  teaches 
that  in  the  process  of  sensation  the  intellect 
forms  an  image  of  the  external  object,  which 
image  is  merely  an  abstraction  of  the  object. 
The  senses,  however,  are  directly  cognizant  of 
the  object  itself.  They  experience  the  external, 
while  the  intellect  knows  it,  the  latter  being 
the  superior  faculty.  Scotus’  principle  of  in¬ 
dividuation  is  peculiarly  his  own.  From  purely 
indefinite  matter,  the  first  contraction  devel- 
opes  the  most  universal  genera  of  things.  The 
addition  of  specific  differences  determines  the 
lowest  species.  The  final  determination  of  the 
individual  is  effected  by  the  “  last  form,”  a 
reality  but  not  matter,  called  by  the  Scotists 
the  haecceitas. 

St.  Thomas  and  Duns  Scotus  agree  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  a  doctrine  higher  than 
philosophy,  one  that  must  be  given  man  by 
supernatural  means;  but  while  St.  Thomas 
tries  to  unite  philosophy  and  theology,  and  to 
prove  that  philosophy  is  the  foundation  of 
theology,  Scotus  maintains  that  theology  rests 
on  the  word  of  God  alone,  as  revealed  through 
the  Church.  Theology  is  distinct  from  all 
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other  sciences  ;  its  principles  are  taken  from 
no  other  science,  but  it  is  entirely  independ¬ 
ent.  The  two  philosophers  hold  different 
opinions  regarding  the  existence  and  attributes 
of  God.  Both  teach  that  the  truth,  God  is ,  is 
necessarily  evident;  but  Scotus  denies  that  the 
existence  of  God,  as  comprehended  by  us,  is 
necessarily  evident.  It  must  be  proved  from 
the  necessity  of  a  first  cause,  and  of  a  perfect 
being,  superior  to  all  others.  The  absolute 
freedom  of  the  Divine  Will  is  defended  by 
Scotus,  and  he  asserts  that  even  those  things 
which  respect  His  Essential  Being  and  Perfec¬ 
tions  are  not  necessitated.  In  numberless 
other  points  of  philosophy  and  theology,  he 
assails  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas. 

Since  the  greatest  part  of  Scotus’  discussions 
consists  in  a  critique  of  the  theories  of  the 
philosophers  who  had  preceded  him,  his  system 
is  essentially  polemical.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  such  a  system,  built  up  upon  refutations 
of  opponents’  theories,  would  not  be  so  com¬ 
prehensive  and  well-developed  as  that  which 
was  created  by  the  constructive  genius  of  St. 
Thomas.  Neither  have  his  individual  works 
the  elegance  and  finish  of  St.  Thomas’  writ¬ 
ings.  The  Eatin  in  which  they  are  written, 
is  called  by  many  critics  a  jargon,  on  account 
of  its  harshness  and  the  insertion  of  words  in¬ 
vented  by  the  author  to  express  ideas  for  which 
there  was  no  word  in  the  language.  The  style 
is  conciseness  itself,  not  one  useless  word  oc¬ 
curring,  and  there  are  but  few  figurative  illus¬ 
trations.  The  deductions  in  his  arguments, 
unless  closely  studied,  are  very  difficult  to  fol- 
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low,  for  the  connecting  links  are  often  but  sug¬ 
gested  and  left  undeveloped.  Besides,  as  the 
works  are  essentially  controversial,  the  views 
of  his  opponents  are  first  refuted,  and  the 
reader  must  wade  through  this  mass  of  fine 
distinctions  before  arriving  at  the  author’s 
own  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Duns  Scotus  was  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  to  criticise,  if  not  to  construct 
a  system  of  philosophy.  He  was  characterized 
by  a  sharpness  of  intellect  and  of  fine  distinc¬ 
tion,  which  justly  won  for  him  the  title  of  the 
Subtle  Doctor.  His  knowledge  of  Aristote¬ 
lian  philosophy  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of 
his  opponents.  In  confirmation  of  his  state¬ 
ments  he  often  cites  and  explains,  in  a  most 
lucid  manner,  passages  of  Aristotle,  which 
they  seem  not  to  have  grasped.  His  logical 
reasoning  is  faultless,  though  so  difficult  to 
follow.  A  historian,  comparing  his  writings 
with  those  of  St.  Thomas,  correctly  remarks  : 
“  Aquinas’  language  was  less  difficult.  All 
who  desire  to  have  their  intellectual  food 
cooked  for  them,  will  resort  to  him.  Those 
who  like  to  prepare  it,  and  now  and  then  to 
hunt  for  it  themselves,  will  find  their  interest 
in  accompanying  Duns.”  The  difficulty  in 
getting  at  the  author’s  opinion  accounts  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  fact  that  Scotus  is  so 
little  known  and  so  much  misrepresented. 

In  comparison  with  St.  Thomas,  Duns 
Scotus  is  often  considered  retrogressive,  be¬ 
cause  he  undertook  to  show  the  falsity  of  the 
arguments  upon  which  St.  Thomas,  in  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  reconcile  philosophy  and  theology, 
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had  founded  many  theological  truths.  But  the 
fact  that  he  refuted  arguments  which  he 
clearly  showed  to  be  false  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  an  indication  of  retrogression.  It  is 
indeed  to  be  regretted  that,  after  pointing  out 
the  weakness  of  his  opponent’s  deductions, 
Scotus  did  not  by  his  own  arguments  show  the 
harmony  between  philosophy  and  theology. 
While  many  of  his  theories,  both  in  philoso¬ 
phy  and  theology,  are  not  consistent  with  rea¬ 
son,  this  is  not  true  of  the  majority  of  his  opin¬ 
ions.  The  distinctions,  by  means  of  which  he 
dissects  his  adversaries’  arguments,  are  not,  as 
some  intimate,  developed  solely  for  the  sake  of 
criticism,  but  are  such  as  are  of  real  importance 
to  philosophy. 

The  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  un¬ 
tiring  labors  of  Duns  Scotus  in  so  short  a  life, 
gives  us  but  a  feeble  idea  of  what  might  have 
come  from  his  hand,  had  his  life  been  pro¬ 
longed.  Had  he  united  in  his  nature  the  con¬ 
structive  as  well  as  the  critical  genius,  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  philosophy  would  certainly  have  been 
more  complete,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  renders  its 
author  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
philosophers. 


Henry  M .  Rooney ,  '98. 
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HYMN  TO  THE  SACRED  HEART. 


O  Jesus,  Jesus,  dearest  Lord  ! 

Forgive  me  if  I  say 

For  very  love  Thy  sacred  name 
A  thousand  times  a  day. 

I  love  Thee  so  I  know  not  how 
My  transports  to  control ; 

Thy  love  is  like  a  burning  fire 
Within  my  very  soul. 

O  light  in  darkness,  joy  in  grief, 

O  heaven  begun  on  earth  ! 

Jesus,  my  love,  my  treasure,  who 
Can  tell  what  Thou  art  worth  ? 

O  Jesus,  Jesus,  sweetest  Lord, 

What  art  Thou  not  to  me  ? 

Each  hour  brings  joys  before  unknown, 
Each  day  new  liberty. 

& 

TRANSLATION. 


O  Jesu,  veniam  mihi  da  si  propter  amorem 
Saepe  tuum  nomen  dixero  quoque  die. 

Diligo  te  multum,  me  non  compescere  possum  : 

Cor  tanquam  flamma  flagrat  amore  tui. 

O  lux  in  tenebris,  O  in  maerore  voluptas, 

Quam  mihi  sis  carus  dicere  nemo  potest. 

0  dulcis  Jesu  !  quae  non  mihi  dona  dedisti ! 
Unusquisque  dies  fert  mihi  dona  nova. 

*  Edward  A .  Costello ,  /poo. 
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SPRING. 

( Translation  from  Ovid.) 


Why  comes  the  year  when  Winter  is  the  king  ? 
’Twere  better  wait  until  the  reign  of  Spring. 

Then  Time  with  flowery  diadem  is  crowned, 

And  tender  sprouts  on  pregnant  boughs  are  found. 
The  trees  are  clad  in  every  verdant  grace, 

The  budding  seed  betrays  its  hiding  place. 

The  birds  with  songs  the  tepid  air  regale, 

And  browsing  kine  are  scattered  o’er  the  vale. 

The  sun  in  kindly  warmth  begins  to  burn. 

And  erring  swallows  home  again  return. 

Once  more  the  ploughman’s  voice  the  oxen  hear  — 
O  what  a  time  to  usher  in  the  year  ! 

Thomas  J.  Burke , 
Middle  Grammar  B. 

& 

A  PARAIyLyHI^. 


An  angry  word  half  spoken, 

An  act  which  seems  unkind, 
May  rankle  in  the  bosom 
And  leave  a  wound  behind. 
A  sympathetic  feeling, 

By  word  or  look  expressed, 
May  lift  a  galling  burden, 

Or  soothe  an  aching  breast. 


A.  T.  H. 


ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS 

AT  LAW 


JAMES  F.  AYLWARD 

DANIEL  J.  GALLAGHER 

Tremont  Building 

Room  347 

1  Beacon  Street 

Room  42 

JOHN  A.  BRETT 

JOHN  H.  HOPWOOD 

16  Pemberton  Square 

Rooms  5  and  6 

61  Court  Street 

Room  l 

Timothy  Wilfred  Coakley 

JOHN  H.  KEENAN 

15  Pemberton  Square 

Rooms  6  and  7 

10  Tremont  Street 

Room  56 

H.  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

JAMES  R.  MURPHY 

635  Tremont  Building 

27  School  Street 

Rooms  92-94 

JOHN  A.  COULTHURST 

JOSEPH  C.  PELLETIER 

1  Beacon  Street 

30  Court  Street 

Room  80 

Room  39 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

CHARLES  I.  QUIRK 

60  Pemberton  Square 

Rooms  1  and  2 

2389  Washington  Street 

Roxbury 

PHILIP  J.  FARLEY 

RICHARD  SULLIVAN 

1 1  Barristers’  Hall 

10  Tremont  Street 

Lowell 

Room  36 

EDWARD  J.  FLYNN 

WILLIAM  B.  F.  WHALL 

186  Washington  Street 

Room  10 

10  Tremont  Street 

Rooms  58  and  59 

AD  VER  TISEMEN'IS 


BROADWAY  HAT  STORE 

Correct  Styles.  Popular  Prices.  One  Price  for  All 

Open  Evenings 

911  Washington  St.,  cor.  Pleasant,  opp.  Broadway 

Also  a  full  line  of  Gents’  Furnishing  Goods,  at  our 
Annex,  908  Washington  Street,  cor.  Broadway. 


BUY  YOUR  HATS  OF 

Hargedon  k  Lunch 


171  HANOVER  STREET 


Flynn  &  Mahony 

Publishers 

and  .  .  . 

Booksellers 

Catholic  Church  Goods 
and  Religious  Articles 

School  and  College  Text  Books 
Complete  list  of  latest  Catholic 
publications  always  on  hand. 

18  and  20  Essex  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


BOSTON 


THEB.C.  BOYS 


Lunch 


AT- 


GEO.  P.  RAYMOND 

Costume  .  Parlors 

MB—— — TJC— P— —MM— — — a— 

17  Boylston  Place 

Near  Old  Public  Library ,  -  Boston 


Drummond’s 

746  Harrison  Avenue 


Costumes  for  Masquerades,  Old 
Folks’  Concerts,  Private  Theatricals, 
Tableaux,  Etc. 

Telephone,  Tremont  1314 


De Wolfe ,  Fiske  &  Co.  Publishers  and  Booksellers 

The  Archway  Bookstore 


All  the  new,  popular  and  standard  books  at  lowest  prices.  Old  books  bought 

sold  or  exchanged 

361  and  365  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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AD  VER  7 ISEMENTS 


CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  BOSTON  COLLEGE  '98 

Headquarters  for  high  grade  Photography  in  all  branches.  Patronized  by  the  Governor  and 
Council,  the  State  and  City  Commissions,  and  by  Connoisseurs  in  Photography  from  all 
walks  of  public  and  private  life.  Friends  and  associates  of  students  may  obtain  class 
rates  by  securing  discount  cards  from  members  of  the  Photograph  Committee. 


STUDIO,  146  TRtMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


Sanford 


15H  Washington 
Street 

Between  W.  Canton  and  W.  Brookline  Streets 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Every  tiling  First-Class.  A.  W.  Fisher,  Prop. 


College  Text  Books 

and  Catholic  Books 

RND  RELIGIOUS  GOODS 

May  be  found  in  great  variety  at 

Williams’  Catholic  Book  Store 

1386  Washington  St. 

Prices  the  Lowest  Near  the  Cathedral 


THE  RIBBON  STORE 

5  TEMPLE  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WM.  J.  MAGUIRE 
Slate,  .  Metal  .  and  .  Composition 

ROOFER 

Slate  Roofs  Laid  in  Elastic  Cement.  Bee-Hive 
Felt  and  Composition  a  Specialty  for  Gravel 
Roofs.  Telephone  80-2. 

541  Washington  St.,  Brighton,  Ward  25 

Residence,  near  Oak  Square 


John  B.  Fitzpatrick 

REAL  ESTATE 
INSURANCE.... 
AUCTIONEER.. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  INSURANCE 

MORTGAGES  NEGOTIATED 

ADAMS  BUILDING 
23  COURT  ST.,  BOSTON 

ROOM  209  TELEPHONE  1410 
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AD  VERT1SEMENTS 


CONNOLLY  BROS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Groceries  m  Provisions 

ALSO  A  FSLL  LINE  OF 

BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  EGOS 

Orders  called  for  and  delivered 

1095  Washington  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


“  A  Word  to  Ihe  Wise!” 

Teachers,  Artists,  Architects,  En¬ 
gineers,  Draughtsmen,  Students,  or 
anyone  using  Artists’  Materials, 
Mathematical  Instruments  or  Drawing 
riaterials  of  any  kind,  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  examine  our  stock 
and  obtain  our  prices  before  buying 
goods  in  our  line,  as  we  guarantee 
quality  and  price.  Give  us  a  call. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on 
application. 

FROST  &  ADAMS  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 
37  CORNHILIi,  BOSTON 


G.  B.  REDICAN  FLORIST 

230  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Adjoining  Thorndike  Hotel  FUNERAL  DESIGNS  A  SPECIALTY 


DAVID  FARQUHAR 

Bookbinder 

CLOTH .  LEATHER  .  PAMPHLET .  WORK 

Special  Work  and  Repairing 

6  WHITNEY  COURT,  Off  Essex  Street 

CAM  BRIDGEPORT 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

Union  Teachers*  Agencies 
of  America 


REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  D.  D.,  MANAGER 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Toronto,  Can..  New  Orleans, 
La..  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled 
during  the  school  term,  caused  by  resignation, 
death,  etc.  We  bad  over  8,(K»0  vacancies  during 
the  past  season.  Unqualified  facilities  for 
placing  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  as  over  95  per  cent  of  those  who 
registered  before  August  secured  positions. 
One  fee  registers  in  nine  offices.  Address  all 
Applications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 
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AD  VER  TJSEMENTS 


The  most  complete  stock  of 

. .  Catholic  Books  .  . 

to  be  found  in  the  city  is  at 


flarlliier,  Callaoae  &  Co.’s 

Successors  to 

Thomas  B.  Noonan  &  Co.  Maison  Madame  Marlier 


Importers  of 


Church 

Goods 

172  Tremoirat  St. 

.  .  Boston 

FACTORY 

Beach  Street 

Telephone  2845 

THE  W.  J.  FEELEY  COMPANY 

Jewelers  — 

P.  J.  BRADY  &  SON 

Silversmiths 

Ecclesiastical  Wares  in  Gold,  Silver 
and  Brass. 

Printers 

Engravers 

Stationers 

MEDALISTS 

Feeley’s  Metal  Work  represents  the  highest 
standard  in  quality,  design  and  construction. 
Catalogue  on  application.  Special  Designs 
Cheerfully  Furnished. 

71  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

185  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.  1. 

626  nASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

HOPKINSON  &  HOLDEN 


— WOODENWARE 

15  AND  16  FANEUIL  HALL  SQUARE 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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TWO  ESTABLISHMENTS 


.  .  THE 


CHAS.  E.  DAVIS  &  CO. 


Ofo&cla 


ns 


75  Per  Cent. 

Saved 
On  Our 

.  .  Prices 


High  Grade  Goods  Lowest  Prices 


OUR  SPECIALTY 

Factory  on  Premises.  Call  or  Write  for 
Catalogue.  Mail  Orders  promptly  filled 
City  Orders  Called  for  and  Delivered 

Back  Bay ,  2  Park  Square 

Down  Town ,  Jf.9  Winter  Street 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 


MACMILLAN 

COMPANY 

Invites  attention  to  its  large  and 
fresh  stock  of  Text-Books,  which 
includes  the  .  .  ♦ 

Elementary .  Classics ,  Series 

(Cloth,  4o  cents  a  volume) 

In  which  are  standard  editions  of  all 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Books  com¬ 
monly  read  in  Colleges,  each  with 
notes  and  vocabulary. 

TREMONT  BUILDING,  BOSTON 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Georgetown  University,  Washington,  d.  c. 

THE  POST-GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  of  the  College  offers  for 
1897-98  courses  in  Higher  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Sociology,  Political  Economy, 
General  Literature  and  Philology,  English  Literature,  French  Literature, 
German  Literature,  Theory  of  Music,  Constitutional  History,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

This  department  is  intended  for  graduates  who  desire  to  continue  and  ex¬ 
tend  their  education  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  whether  it  be  for  the  mere  love 
of  learning,  or  to  qualify  themselves  as  professors,  or  with  a  view  to  a  more 
complete  preparation  for  some  other  of  the  learned  professions,  by  devoting 
themselves  to  selected  liberal  studies,  cognate  to  the  career  which  they  have 
in  prospect. 

The  purpose  is  to  surround  the  graduate  student  with  all  the  facilities  for 
advanced  work  and  every  inducement  to  independent  investigation. 

THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  possesses  a  numerous  faculty  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  eminence,  a  building  recently  enlarged  and  supplied  with  every 
convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  anatomy,  chemistry,  physiology,  bacteriol¬ 
ogy,  etc.  A  hospital,  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  is  about  to  be  erected.  The  students  also  have  access  to  the 
splendid  new  operating  theatre  of  the  Providence  Hospital,  and  all  other 
clinical  and  scientific  advantages  of  Washington. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT  has  a  faculty  composed  of  men  of  national 
reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the  full  the  advantages  which  make  the  National 
Capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal  learning  in  the  United  States. 


Graduates  are  Invited  to  correspond  with 

REV.  J.  HAVENS  RICHARDS,  S.  J.,  Rector. 
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